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izens for Farm Labor 


REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


As announced in the last issue of FARM LABOR, Citizens for Farm Labor 
continues to meet through the summer, as usual, on the first Wednesday of 
each month. There is-a.spontaneity. abour these meetings which might be the 
despair of an efficiency expert, but which we have tried to build into CFL 
from the’ beginning. At. our last meeting, in addition to the program we had 
planned, we had surprise visits from Bill Reich, of the California Farm 
Research and Paul Taylor, a true pioneer of the farm labor movement, and 
probably the nations's leading.authority on land and water policy. Both 
Reich and Taylor spoke. on the problems of enforcing the Reclamation Act(160- 
acre limitation) in the west side of the San Joaquin Valley -- and the intimate 
connection between these problems and agricul&ural labor problems. 


In the next issue of FARM LABOR, we shall carry contributions by both 
Rebch and Taylor, as well as other materials hearing on such questions as 
who owns the land? who hires the labor? who hassthe real power in California? 


. 
. 


State Senator Clark Bradley (Rep., Santa Clara County) once asked us, ata 
public hearing,. if we did our work in a post office box. He apparaetly could 
not conceive it was possible. to.put out a magazine, mount political pressure, 
and the other things CFL does, by working out of private homes on a rotational 
ba&is. The fact is that we did so for ‘over a year and a half. Now, however, 
it may please Senator Bradley to know that we do have a permanent office, 

with ample working room, electric lights, a telephone, and a street address. 
Drop in and see us if you would like, at 1155 Walnut Street, Berkeley (down- 
stairs). But continue to use P.O. Box 1173 for all correspondence. 


HH et. H+ HHH 


Kathy Lynch,. our, jill-of-all-trades, has been joined for the summer by 
Joel Geier, a jack-of-all-trades. Mr. Geier is a graduate student in history 
at the University of California. He and Miss Lynch will be helping us with 
everything from scholarly research to sign-painting. 


One of the first tasks of these two Executive Assistants was to put our 
mailing list in better order. But it is still not automated, and we do not 
anticipate that:it ever will be, so there is the possibility of human error. 
Let us know if you;fail to receive an issue oi FARM LABOR--or, for that matter 
if you receive two,.as has been known to happen. Let us know if a page is 
missing, or illegible, or if you have any other’complaint. We still do not 
have the resources to reproduce this magazine in any way other than mimeo- 
graphing. 


It would be nice, too, if you let us know the’ things about FARM LABOR 
that please you-eee-. 


POLITICAL ROUNDUP 
I. Hditorial Introduction 


The bicnitial session of the California legislature has come and gone» 
It was .a.disaster for agricultural workers. Minimum wage and colléctive 
bargaining bills were not even: given the dignity of committee hearing. Un- 
employment insurance came: nowhere near as close to passage as it did in 1963, 


A couple of bills regulating farm labor contractors were enacted; so was 
a bill covering certain aspects’*of sanitation in the harvesting of food crops. 
As in the case. of other. such legislation, the problem will be enforcement. 
Workers will not be aware that they are entitled to these new protections. The 
administrative agencies concerned will not be given sufficient funds for 
serious inspection and enforcement activitios. 


If there is balm in the Gilead of :the 1965 session, it consists of the 
passage of AB 226, introduced by Assemblyman Brown (Dem., S,F.). Brown 
is a member of the Advisory Board of Citizens for Farm Labor, and he intro- 
duced this bill at the request of CFL. Ever since its inception, CFL has been 
alone among civil rights organizations in pointing out that the California 
Fair Employment Practices:Act has discrimination against farm workers written 
into it, and is to that extent a contradiction in’ terms. Our unswerving con- 
viction on this point-has finally borne-fruit, with the invaluable help of 
Assemblymen Brown, who deserves all credit for recognizing that a proper vision 
of civil rights takes in occupational as well as racial and ethnic castes. 


In practical terms, the removal of the agricultural exclusion from 


u 
FEP means. that, in the future, a farm worker: who is’ denied a job because he 
is not a Filipino, or Mexican, or Negro; or Anglo, or whatever the grower 
or contracter happens to prefer, may register a eomplaint-isith the Fair 
Employment: Practices Commission, which has an excellent record of bringing 
about compliance. 3 ; 


Citizens for:Farm.Labor: operates primarily within the’ political arena 
of California, rather.than. attempting to function ‘at the national level. But 
with the end of the Sacramento..session, we are ab@e to turn fiore of our 
attention to developments in.Washington, D.C. 


Harrison Williams (Dem., New Jersey) is once again holding hearingsson a 
"package" of farm labor bills, which have been in the hopper ‘during each of 
the past several years. S.186 would establish a minimum wage for agricultural 
workers. S 1865 would extend.child labor laws to agriculture. $1866 would 
remove the agricultural exclusion from the Iabor-Management Relations act (Taft—*". 
Hartley). $1867 would establish a."volantary recruitment system" for the 
distribution of domestic farm workers from surplus to shortage areas. S1868 
would create a National Advisory. Council:on Migratory Labor. $1869 would permit 
growers accelerated tax write-offs for farm labor housing. And SJR 75 would 
eliminate local residence and physical presence requirements for Yoting in 
national elections. 


The first five of these bills (S 186):~S 1868) have been referred to Sen. 
Williams! own Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Welfare. Communications: should be 
sent to the subcommittee. S 1869 has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Finante, and Joint Resolution 75 has been referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


We are inclined to the following views: the simple removal of the 
agricultural exclusion from the Fair Labor Standards Act would better accomplish 
the puxposes of both S 186) and S 1865 (and other worth while purposes as well). 
S 1866 is the most important and desirable bill in the entire package. S 1867 
could prove a booby-trap if it led to the development of a "domestic bracero 
program:" S1868 seems unexpepticnable.S 1869 contains the disturbing poss- 
ibility of government encouragement of company towns. SJR 75 is an important 
civil rights measure which should have been incorporated into the omnibus 
voting rights bill. 


In the House of Representatives, S186); through S 1868 have been incor- 
porated into a single bill, HR 8109, introduced by Congressman James 
Roosevelt (Dem., Calif.) and referred to the General Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Gommittee,on Education and Labor. Roosevelt himself i& Chairman of the 
subcommittee, and hearings are scheduled for July 1) and 15, 


which 
A bill HR 8282/would extend unemployment insurance to agricultural workers 


on large farms is in: the:hopper. on the House side. Itihas been introduced 

by no less a person than Congressman Wilbur Mills (Dem., Ark.), Chairman of tke 
the Ways and Means Committee and it has Administration backing. Hearings will 
begin August 2. 


Citizens for Farm Labor is proud of its role in another bill, HR 8313. 
The draft was prepared by Arthur Brunwasser, attorney-at-law, and vice- 
chairman of CFL. In the words of the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor this bill "would go to the heart offthe foreign worker problem.! 
To quote further from NCALL, "It is pending in Subcommittee #1 of the (House) 
Judiciary Committee, where the Immigration Act is resting, and where pOsitives 
action will be meeded to move it." 


Finally, every friend of the farm labor movement is urged to do all--he 
can to defeat the so-called Dirksen Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, which 
would supravene the Supreme Court's decision on reapportionment, and permit 
state legislatures to have one house apportiondd on some other basis than 
population. At the same time, wemust point out that the defeat of the. Dirksen 
Amendment, and the reapportionment of the California senate will not in itself 
usher in a day of justice for agricultural workers. It was demonstrated this 
year in Sacramento“that the Speaker of the Assembly, by cleverly juggling 
the membership of committees, could virtually guarantee in advance that 
conservatives would have the balance of power everywhere, and that no signi- 
ficant progressive legislation would be forthcoming Rural legislators are 
not automatically reactionary, and urban legislators are not automatically 
liberal. The task of the farm labor movement will continue to be to help 
nominate and elect enlightened and flexible legislators, from whatever area. 


Peatieits 
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Dorothy Kauffman and Elizabeth Schorske, 
members of the Executive Committee of 
Citizens for Farm Labor went to Sacramento 
to deliver the following testimony. 

The bill in question was in a real sense 
CFL's bill, introduced just one day before 
the deadline. We are proud and delighted 
that this step toward "Equal Rights for 
Agricultural Workers" was successful. Civil 
rights was an appropriate place to start! 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY & 
ECONOMY RELATIVE TO AB2);26 
May 25, 1965 


Citizens for Farm Labor is a non-profit, non¢partisan, .voluntary 
association of teachers, attorneys ,housewives, religious leaders and 
laymen, growers, farm workers, and persons from many. other walks of life. 
Our organizational purposes are summed up in the goal, "Equal Rights for 
Agricultural Workers." We regard the farm labor problem as one form of the 
civil rights problem, and the solution as essentially the same: 
application of the 1th Amendment, which calls for equal protection of the 
law. 


That is why we are here this afternoon. California has on its statute 
books a. number of laws which provide unequal protection for agricultural 
workers. This is not the time or place to comment on such other matters 
as exclusion from unemployment insurance. We shall confine our remarks 
to a case of statutory inequality which is perhaps the most difficult ‘of 
all to recOncile with the 1th Amendment, and which can only be rectified 
by the enactment of a measure such as AB 2))26. 


California is a prog%ressive and humanitarian state in many. ways. 
Among other things, its legislature passed a Fair Employment Practices 
Act in 1959. Since the repeal of the Rumford Act, the; FEP Act stands 
as the main civil rights statute on the bods of this state. The pre- 
amble to the FEP Act states, "The opportunity to seek, obtain, and hold 
employment without discrimination because of race, religious.creed, color 
national origin, or ancestry is hereby recognized and declared to ‘be‘a 
civil réght.” 


One would suppose that a civil right is a right for everyone, or 
it is not in fact a right at all, but a privilege : to be granted or 
withheld. One would suppose that a civil rights law is the last place in 
the world to find legislated discrimination. And yet, discrimination is 
written into Calif@nia's Fair Employment Practices Act. The law. says, 
in so many words, that it is permissible to discriminate, on any basis 
the employer chooses, against the agricultural worker caste. Persons who 
are "residing on the land where thay ere employed as farm woxers" are not 
employees --are a kind of "non-person" --under the FEP Act, and are thus 
ineligible for the services of the state's Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 


We find this indefensible -- constitutionally, logically, or morally. 
We find it incredible that such an exclusion was permitted in the first 
place, and that it has been permitted to endure without challenge for six 
years. If civil rights do not apply to one group, then no group is secure, 
because such a precendent makes possible the future exclusion of other 
groups: government employees, or Jews, or Buddhists, or blondes, or Negroes 
or who can say? A civil rights law with exclusions gives discrimination 
the sanction of the majesty of government. : 


Some of us were present at the state Senate hearing in 1959, at which 
the farm labor exclusion was tacked onto the Fair Employment Practices Act, 
apparently as an afterthought on the part of the grower lobby. The stated 
rationale for the exclusion was, "You wouldn't want to mix sukiyaki with 
tortillas, would you?" This is an insult “to creative gastronomy as well 
as intelligence. In our opinion, the exclusion was in origin essentially 
only a piece of. cynical muscle-flexing by grower lobbyists to keep intact 
their record of denying major social legislation to agricultural workers. 

_The legal and moral principles at stake here are, in themselves, over- 
riding and overwhelming. But there is more than theoretical principle at 
stake. The on-farm exclusion from the Fair Employment Practices Act has 
actually been used to discriminate against many agricultural workers who 
were seeking bbs. The cases which have come to our attention have, for 
the most part, been cases of "reverse prejudice" -~ that is, against 
Caucasians, and in favor of the maintenance of crews made up exclusively 
of Filipinos or Mexicans. In very practical terms, the effect of the ex- 
clusion, has been to keep California agriculture the occupational ghetto 
4% has been for one hundred years: largely reserved for non-whites who, 
by reason of language barriers, lack of education, social prejudice, and 
other factors, are unable to move into other labor markets, and are forced 
to accept wages and working conditions markedly inferior to dther labor 
markets. Employers and labor contractors, un destandably enough, would 
prefer to keep it this way, and to keep out workers who are better able 
to defend themselves, who are more conversant with American standards, 
and who might try to improve the status quo. 


In short, the agricultural exclusion from California's FEP Act, in 
addition to:being morally and legally intolerable, has the effe ct of 
helping to perpetuate the false and pernicious myth that "Americans won't 
do farm labor," and to that extent is contributing to the very farm labor 
"shortage" about which growers claim to be concerned. 


In the interests of everyone involved, including agricultural em- 
ployers themselves -- but particularly in the interest of civil rights in 
this Golden State --removal of the agricultural exclusion from Section 
113 of the Labor Code is imperative. AB 2h26would accomplish this, and 
we therefore urge a favorable committee report in the strongest possible 
terms « 


ma 


As we have pointed aut a number of times in 
this magazine, the McCarran-Walter Act de- 
parts significantly from all the nation's 
previous codifications of immigration policy 
in: that it countenances. foreign contrast 
‘labor. This, loophole is exploited in: agri- 
culture only... At CFL's urgihg, a bid. sto 
close the loophole has been introduced. 


REMARKS OF HON. JACOB GILBERT (DEM., N.Y.) RELATIVE TO HR 8313 
-TO“PROHIBIT IMPORTATION.‘OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 


(From Congressional Récord, May20, 1965) 


Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago, the House considered and rejected 
a bill to provide the’sixth extension of the Mexican farm labor 
importation program, or Public Law 78. At long last, a majority 
of this-body ended the license to traffic in human beings, which 
had originally been enactéd:in 1951 as a Korean way "emergency , 
measure"and which continyed for-13 years as a plague. upon America's 
poorest workers. 


Tho House decided that the mass importation of a cheap, 
docile,.and almost. captive labor force had gone on long enough. 
It realized that apriculture paid some of the lowest wages in 
the United States and offered some of the most miserable working 
conditions’ as a direct consequence of the foreign farm faa im="~ 
portation. ~ is 


‘However, Mr. Speaker, the foreign farm labor ‘importation ‘~ 
programs were not to end immediately. The corporate growers 
who benefited from the cheap labor immediately pleaded for a 
"phasing’‘out period." ' They claimed they needed a year's grace to 
Miche ord for the end’ of the foreign farm labor importation. 


Many seh us ian that. these pleas were. only a, trick to 
continue, the programs. -But the House and the. other. body accepted 
them at face value, especially when many of the supporters of the 
programs declared that there would be no more continuations. 

A Isyear, extension was voted and the importation programs were 
continued until December 31,. 196). 


That should have been it, Mr. Speaker. The issue should 
have been settled. But it was. not. 

Today, 5 months after the foreign farm labor importations 
; should have ended,” there are still farm workers from other countries 
in American fields: A much smaller number to be sure, but im- 
ported farm workers are today employed as’ contract labor in 
Florida and California. 


And the growers have launched a huge propaganda and lobbying 
campaign to increase the importation of farm workers, to bring it. 
back to the old proportions. They cajole; they urge; they ‘demand 
that Public Law 1h, the Immigration and Nationality act, be © * 
used for this purpose. 


As part of the effort to obtain the mass importation of 
cheap labor again, the growers have launched a shameful calumhy 
against their fellow countrymen. Americans, we are told, are 
lazy, shiftless, drunken and irresponsible. They cannot be 
trusted to do the work performed by foreign laborers last year at 
wages which went as low as 60 cents an hour. 


The Secretary of labor, Mr. W. Willard-Wirtz, has borne a 
major share of the growers! attack. He has had to endure fantasti& 
pressure and great villification.. I want to commend the Secretary 

for, the immense courage he has shown in the face of this attack. 
He is.to-be.congratulatéed by all those who believe that the war 
against poverty is a real,meaningful action by this Nation. 


However, while I greatly admire the Secretary's overall 
policy in the. farm labor field, I must disagree with several of 
his recent actions. I greatly regret that he permitted some 6,500: 
British West Indian laborers to work in Floriéa past the date 
they were to be repatriated and that he has approved ,the importa- 


tion ofsome 1,500.Mexican workers and the use of some 1,000 
Japanese and Filipino workers in California. 


. These actions were taken because growers;allegedly could - 
not get a sufficient number of U.S. workers. Many of our’ colleagues 
have placed proof from on-the-spot newspapers and other sources 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to show that the growers really do 
not want an adequate number of U.S. workers, that they undertake 
a variety of methods to discourage these laborers from seeking, 
taking or keeping these jobs: 


But, Mr..Speaker, that is not the main piint. The fact is 
that neither the Congress, nor the administration, -nor. the 
Secretary of Labor, nor anyone owes these growers a labor force. 


The fact is that any industry-agriculture included-gets a: labor 
force by recruiting it ina free market. Industkies attract 
workers by offering wages and working.conditions which are adequate 
to secure a sizable enough number of laborers. And they maintain 
their labor force in exactly the same way. There is nothing 
mysterious about this method. It is simply the way the free 
enterprise system works. 


Farmwork is: not so unusual. It is certainly no more un- 
pleasant than garbage collecting. It is certainly no more dang- 
erous. than many construction jobs. It is certainly no more seasonal 
than many types of food processing. Yet these industries and every 
other American industry are able to recruit an.adequate number of 

U.S. workers and are able to keep them. 


We do not get demands from any other industry to supply it 
with a labor force. ‘The growers are different. because they delight 
in posturing on behalf of the free enterprise.system, ‘but they re- 
fuse to practice it. That is their prerogative, of course. But 


the-Federal Government in-not required to reward their refusal 
by importing low wage workers from other lands. 


Mr. Speaker, the growers recognize that Public law 78.ic 
dead. But they are not willing to recognize that the foreign 
farm labor importations are over. They point to section 101(a) 
(25)(H) (ii) of Public Law )1); & say"Bring us foreign workers 
under that provision." 


That section does exist. And it dcws concern "an alien 
having a residence in a foreign country which he hae no intention 
of..abandoning, who is coming temporarily to the United States 
to perform other temporary services or labor, if unemployed persons 
capable of performing such services or labor cannot be found in 
this country." In the past, this provision has been used to 
permit the importation of foreign farmworkers. For example, the 
the British West Indian workers in Florida and some other workers 
came in under this provision. 


However, Mr. Speaker, it was the intent of Congress to end 
all foreign farm labor importations when it refused to renew 
Public Law 78. We certainly did not undertake the tremendous 
battle concerning foreign farm labor simply to change the number 
of the laws under which the workers would be brought into the 
United States. That would be attributing ridiculousness to the 
House arid the other body. 


No, the debate and hearings clearly show that a majority of the 
-House and the other body clearly realized that the foreign 
farm. importations depressed the wages and limited the job oppor- 
tunities of U.S. farmworkers. They clearly show that a majority 
wanted to act against and end the disastrous consequences of 
the foreign farm labor contract system. 


It is therfore ridiculous to argue that because section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii) of Public Law 1 is still on the’statute 
books, it should be used to import foreign farmworkers. Since 
such an argument is being made-no matter how invalid it is-I 
am introducing legislation today to prevent the use of this provi- 
sion for farmworker importations. I want to make it clear, 
however, that I regard this bill as a formality and as a tidying 
up operation in the wake of the clear intent which was expressed 
by .the 88th Congress to end all foreign farm labor importation 
programs .» 


My bill is quite simple, It amends section 21) of Public 
Law 1h by adding the following provision: 


(d) Nothing in this section shall be construed as author- 
izing the importation of any alien as a nonimmigrant under secticn 
101(a)(15)(H) for the purpose of employing the alien in the 
production” of agricultural commodities and products. 


svoe 


I want{to:make.-it.perfectly clear that my bill will bar only the 
of contract farm labor, the use.of. laborers temporarily amported: into 
the United States to work on farms. It will have no effect whatsoéver! 
upon the hona,fide immigration of.workers from any country who wish to 
come to our lend, EME, here permanently and’ become“a part: of pur se saaeh 


This Jectwleiien, Mr. “Speakers. ds in keeping with ‘the policy cons): 
cerning contract labor which has traditionally been a part. of our: Nation! s 
immigration laws. When in 1885, Congress first codified our immigration: 
laws, the comma thee ; EPO: sta ted- CONGRESS SIONAL RECORD, 8th Congress, 
page 5359: Sh: oh MOBS es and 


(Our bill) Aaaics to restrain and prohibit the immigration’ or 
importation of,laborers. who would have never seen our shores but. 
for the inducements. and allurements of men whose onthy object is 
to obtain labor.at the lowest possible rate, regardless of the 
socidal-and material wellbeing 6f. our own citizens ‘dnd regardless 
of the evil consequences which result to American’laborers from such 
immigration. This class of immigrants care nothing about our institu- 
tions, and in many:,instances never even heard of them; they are men 
whose passage:is paid by the-importers;, they come here under contract 
to labor for a;;certain number of,years; they are ignorant of our 
social condition, and; that they.may. remain’so, they are isolated and: 
prevented fromcoming:into contact with Americans. “They* « * live upén 
the coarsest food.and in. hovels. of a character before’ unknown to 
American workmen. The inevitable tendency of their presence among 
us is to degrade American labor, and to reduce it’ to the level of the; 
imported pauper. labor. 

The Immigration act,..which beame’ law on February 26, 1885, -spec- 
ifically.exeluded contract labor. What is more it invalidated all con-.; 
tracts made previous..to the importation or immigration of such labor 
and provided strict penalties’ for violations. New immigration laws 
approved in 1891,1903,1907, 1910,1917, and 192), all banned foreign 
contract labor; These. strictures were, if anything, even more vigorous 
than those of 1885. ; ios] 


Al] this changed in.1950. “While working on what was to become 
Public. kaw-.1h,.:the. subcommittee in the other body declared in its report: 
It is the.belief of the subcommittee that contract labor does 
not present a serious immigration problem today, and that the con- 

tract exclusion clause’ may be removed. 


It is true that contract labor was no problem any: more in those 
industries which used imported workers in the late 19th century. These 
industries, jsuch as mining, garment, meat packing and railroads, were 
covered by social and labor législation and -‘tost inportant-collective 
bargaining agreements. These ‘factors make the use of cotitract labor 
absolutely-impossible. However, in one major industry, which did not 
use contract labor in .1885 1 yecause it did“ndot have 'théconparate structure 
it has today, the use of contract labor" is still a probtemsiiiAnd that.is 
agriculture. JE Siena: 


Congress clearly acted to remove this problém in its 1963-6) sessin 
when it refused to continue foreign farm labor importations. The leg- 
islation which I introduced today will put the finishing touch on that 
expression of Congressional intent. 


The tortuous process of revising the 
Industrial Welfare Commission's wage 
order covering women and minors in 
agriculture has been followed in 
this magazine for over a year. The 
following puts into human terms the 
next-to-last-step in this process. 


A POSTURE OF DIGNITY 
by Kathy Lynch 


The Industrial Welfare Commission began investigating women and minors 
in agriculture in 1956. This investigation revealed the appalling conditions 
to which these people were subject. In October, 1959, the Commission voted 
to set up a wage board to consider "the standard conditions of labor demanded 
by the health and welfare of women and minors employed in agricultural occu- 
pations." The wage order which finally appeared, effective august 28, 1961, 
failed to provide many of the protections contained in the Commission's 
thirteen other wage orders, and thus represented a double standard. 


In April, 1962, the Commission voted to re-open the agricultural wage 
order, and.a year later it established a wage board. Dorothy Kauffman of the 
Citizens for Farm Labor executive committee was appointed a member of the 
board. Henry Anderson, CFL chairman, and art Brunwasser, CFL vice-chairman, 
were designated as alternates. » The wage board made reGommendations to the 
Commission which fell short: of parity in many respects. The labor represen- 
tatives on the wage board therfore issued a minority report, urging that 
the only reasonable minimum wage for women in agricultural occupations 


was.$2.00an hour; that the wage order ought to apply to all farms, not 
just those where there were 5 or more women and minors; a rest period 
which would be given to all workers, not just those working "at or near 

a machine"; six hours was too long to wait for a lunch break; separate 
toilét facilities should be provided for each 15 workers;women should not 
lift over 25 pounds. 


The Industrial Welfare Commission held several hearings on the wage 
board's recommendations. The last hearing was held in Fresno, on June 18. 
Citizens for Farm Labor decided to organize an educational picket line 
before this hearing, and as many farm worker witnesses as possible. There 
were many of us who had had first hand experience with conditions in the 
fields. There were others who were, as private citizens, outraged at the 
fact that the fresh fruit and vegetables offered on the local markets were 
produced at the annihilation and sacrifice of the most basic human values. 
Cost per unit and;commodity orientation become blurred and dimmed when 
looked at from the perspective that there exists a human cost and a 
human condition which we must take into account. 


entation metting at 
here were seven diff- 


Two days before the hearing, we had a gener 
the home of Bob Callagy, a CFL executive committee 


rst 
= 
erent groups represented. We decided to leave at 5:30 


)aem.., Friday, 
and arrive somewhere around 9:00 a.m. This would give us enough time for 
a short peaceful picket before the hearing started at 10:00 a.m. 


Our car was the first to arrive on Friday. We drove throughtthe city 
and located the Federal Building. State buildings, like many administrative 
office building complexes, are often surrounded by a mass of sub-standar 
housing units. The masses of concrete and steel stand out among the surround- 
ing single Reese units. The latter are characterized by broken windows, 
stairs in need of repair, and a weather-worn appearance. The chipped 
paint cerach produces a texture to the building en masse which hides the 
possibility of grasping the unity which once characterized it. This is the 
setting in Fresno where the Federal Building stands out against the surround- 
ing community. 


We circled the block looking for a place ‘to park. A quick glance at 
this area showed it to be a "shoestring" community where the "home guard" 
of the domestic labor force lives. After parking the car we walked back 
toward the Federal Building. When we arrived, we looked ee for some 
others in the group. They hadn't arrived yet, so we to register 
with the Commission. 


We walked outside after registering and no oticed the Fresno heat 
had begun’ tio ‘Yad te, fashioning objccts in a qu ivering distortion; the light had 
earlierin the morning ex resse ed : 2 moistened warmth, ich touched obie¢ts giving 
them a soft glow and rich veneer of colors Now the whole surface of. things 
had begun to sparkle; the light danced upon the objects it refracted adding 
brilliance and hey tages of color. Outside we found that the other cars 


had arial de and: at ee ge oe started moving: in a small circle 
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ralking - uatty their assorted picket ‘signs. On’ them were 
tas atiee as "Profits vs. Child Labor... .Why Poverty for Farm Ni cert ti 
Parity in ib ple Goto an hour = Poverty..." A couple of members the 
Commission passed by and gazed curiously at the circle which had eee 
in size. This wes the first time the Commission had been picketed. Ther 
glanced at the signs and went in the PeN Ce ty wondering what it was all 
about. The rest of the cars arrived and the circle widened and stretched 
the length of the entrance walkway. One girl was near the. entrance, passing 
out a handbill CFL had prepared. Later, she testified that although’ she was 
a Canadian she felt concerned aide aati bb only was it a problem which concerns 
all of us; but those who were immediately affected, the farm laborers, would 
be penalized by appearing before ‘fet Commission. They would have to sacrifice 
a day's wages which at best they can barely exist-on. 


J Toward 9:45 a,m. a_small grqup of. people. had gathered on the-grass. 
Most of them were farm labore ref the local are&. ‘Ther fe a 


1 


Catholic priest who had done some o pte ¢ in the area. is church was 
located near where we .d parked the car inne Draper circulated among the 
various groups that were vintners off to ide. harle Rudnick was 
moving around the edge cf I nappi > 7 

tén p.m. we moved in’ he Federal Le and went in the hearing 

The IWC had a table outside with a colorful display of its 1) wage orders 
togéther with copies of the ee hal wage order. The secretary had been 
very kind in perny ing out the material and assisting us in signing up. 


The Chairman of the Commission, Mrs. Larsen opened the hearing 


with an explanation of why the hearing was taking place, and reiterated the 
information which was given to us on the procedure of giving testimony. 
The five minute intervals passed quickly. Each testified on some aspect 


justice. There was a short break 


on until nearly one o'tclick. 


up and the first 
See 

provisions 
and small 
"dirty" 
and husband < ‘ 
Americans each years 
I had. another home to come back to n The |] shea a choice 
neh the intolerable becomes toler e and expedted at the conditions 

eribed that one is Gare i ] 

impoverished ci 


During the.testimony I was struck in a very profound 


Anderson ofte efers to the notion the the farm labor probitem is a que 
of: civil right that the solution is the applicatior present constitu- 


tic rantee the substé e ofthis position refers to the 1th Amendment 


which guarantees equal protection under th a Labor organized as an 


effective bargaining force has made significant gains in the past 35 years 


LOL 


through the legislative proc [he question is why one group had 


2m ye This is 
discrimination inst an entire occupationa uping. Why are farm workers 
not ‘protectéd under existing laws? has the om labor problem become so 
: sNvig aye 


embroiled in admini it Le! f f z d qualifying the appli- 
cation of accepted labor tandar Is there meth: g in the RECS of the 
work process which orients: arm laborer in his physical activity in some 
special kind of r ati ashi to the material he act , a il which 
produces a product uni ! ' 


There is the necessity for ese vecmseas a posture of dignity for"anyman", 
in ¥ whatever type of activity he is ~ aged , which enables him to act with in- 
tegrity in relating to whatever he is. bout le is an infegrated person, who 
é i wherein he finds himself. 
; 1 dis recognize the 
integrity with which someone performs a ta: -t seems to me that in the work 
process our entire concepts of what constitutes these jualit aréiin the 
process of: redefinition. 


ine of argument ran 
work up to the mi 
m from the { 
racter which 
wholesome and aids 


grower. 
starving 


, 
which % al ermit them act , ij i in x 3 arety. } 
which would permit them to b W nvegrity in relation to the community. 
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at. large, 3S. through some organized structure which would have the force to demand 
that current labor standards be applied totfarm labor. Romantic notions which 
seek to beatify rural values and distorted notions of the work ethic. are both 
impractical and immoral vis-a-vis the existing poverty in the agricultural occupa- 
tions. 


There was a short exthange which sharpened the atmosphere of the hearing. 
A representative from the Fig Institute, Mr. Zion, rebuked the Commission for what 
he considered its lack of sympathy for the growers position. Speaking for himself, 
his criticism touched on the question.of partisanship on the part of the Commission. 
When he finished, Année Draper quickly denied the substance for his criticism. 
She’ said’ that in her dealings with the Commission since 1959 that there had been 
many critical and crucial differences between the point of view of the Commission 
and her own, but never had she questioned the integrity of the Commission. She 
want on to emphasize that in analyzingethe issue of wages the central concern of 
the IWC is not a discussion of commodities. "Commodities are irrevelant"; human 
poverty is the central issue. 


In: the other testimonies that were presented by farm workers and other con- 
cerned citizens it was emphasized amoung other things that regulations contained 
in 1-61 were not being complied with. For example toilet facilities are often 
lacking on farms where there are more than five,women, and when they are present, 
they are so badly maintained that people refuse for sanitary reasons to use them. 
Beth Fain from the West Oakland Project of 9th st.:described how she equiped 
herself with a supply of bandages and antiseptics when she found that the kids 
around the house had infected cuts form their work with cherries. They couldn't 
ewen wash them before their trip home. 


Mrs. Waters, the wife of a grower remarked shapply on the salience of our 
testimony, and injected a strange Freudian note. She said that we should get 
over the "pangs of toilet training". I doubt whether su¢han analysis has much 
to do with the testimony given by concerned students acting as responsible 
citizens. We share the pangs of a lacerated psyche in trying to make this world 
a better place. 


After the hearing ended we had lunch in a nearby park and discussed the 
hearing. There was a slight movement of air. Anne Draper related some of her 
experiences and we relaxed under the shade of a large tree. During the last part 
of her testimony when che recalled hcw she, togelther wirth her sister and mother 
had workéd in the fields there was a noticeable moment of silence. afterward, she 
remarked that she had been moved and no word would come. 


On our way back to Berkeley, we heard a short news broadcast over one of the 
local stations. They reported at: ‘the IWC meeting in Fresno that morning had been 
Picketed by students amd members of Citigens for Farm Labor. They referred to 
the testimony of Melody Killian and Michael Parker. It seemed like a favorable 
report. We turned it up and gave a short combined cheer and sigh. The next 
step would take place in San Francisco, on June 2h, when the IWC was to issue 
its final decision on the new wage order. 
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AFTERWORD: The new agricultural wage order was adopted at an executive session 

of the IWC. It will become effective September 15, 1965. It incorporates several 
CFL recommendations: reporting time pay of ) hours; meal periods after 5 hours of 
work; rest periods for all workers; maximum of 25 pound weight-lifting for women. 
The minimum wage was raised to $1.30 an hour, equal to other industrial wage 
orders. However, all restrictions on hours, and provision for overtime pay, were 
deleted. The gains still leave agricultural workers in a position of unequal pro- 
tection -- and, of course, do not assure compliance. 


RECRUITMENT ROUNDUP 
I.Editorial Introduction 


In one county, the farm labor situation may be "tight." In an- 
other county, even with respect to the same crop-activity, there may 
be an obvious farm labor surplus, with many workers putting in half-days , 
and others just "sitting around"and waiting, Grower Jones may be 
having trouble with his labor supply, while his immediate neighbor 
Grower Smith, has not'trouble. 


It is thus pcssible for the Council of California Growers, or 
Senator George Murphy, to make headlines about the farm labor "crisis", 
while, at the very same time, the Department of Labor quietly and without 
headlines, acknowledges that there is an averall farm labor surplus 
in the state of California. Both sides have what they consider "proof" 
of their positions, and sane discussion withers. 

an 

What do you do? You continue doing what you can to turn/historically 
irrational labor market toward rationality. You never cease pointing 
out the absurdity of "shortages"and "surpluses" existing cheek in jowl. 
You never cease pointing out the human wastage involved. You never 


tire of pointing out that everyone loses -- not just the workers, but 
the employers, and consumers as well -- when resaurces are wasted in this 
way. 


You don't let yourself fall into traps and gimmicks. You are not 
insensitive to the good intentions of a Willard Wirtz... But you let 
him know that he is proposing a Pandora's. box when he proposes a "national 
corporation" for the recruitment and distribution of farm labor. You i* 
let, the Department. of Labor know that "4-Teams," "TQ-Teams," or any other 
alphabetized form of child labor, is not a serious solution to the labor 
requirements of a great American industry. You let everyone concerned 
know what is wrong with prison labor, the impottation of contract workers 
>. artT. . n4 , cr ann ¢ si - 4 = Wee aes . 
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unreason rule 
day care cen 


es. You let_everyone concerned know that. housin rest. st 
ers,,iree clinics, and the like do not come to Bhips with Phe 


issue. You return patiently but forcefully, to; the basic points, and when 
people say you are unrealistic, or yawn and say they know all that, you 
don't become "stampeded" or dishcartened. 


The basic’ points are these: agriculture can support a stable labor 
force of working men, with wives and children, as surely as construction, 
canning, logging, or any other seasonal industry... Such a labor force 
will not be found in skid rows, or prisons, or junior high schools. It 
will be found where bona fide farm workers and former farm-workers live: 
in barrios like Sal Si Pued outside San Jose, for example. (See FARM 
Labor, May, 1965, page 7.) When government acts as a czar for recruitment 
and distribution of this labor, it botches the job, and alienates workers 
and employers alike. The role of government is to prick the balloon of 
growers! dreams of a return to braceroism, and in so doing nudge them 
toward coping with the problems of labor Supply and demand in the way 
other seasonal industries do. Eventually, there is no rational or just 
alternative to some form of hiring hall, in which supply and demand are 
brought into equilibrium, and labor and management both have an equitable 
voice. 


bela 


Bea ees THE A~TEAM GAME 
1. First Inning 
Although planning no doubt began somewhat earlier, the public phase of 
the 1965 a-Team game opened with this Department of Labor press release, May 10: 

Washington, D.C.--attention High School Boys: If you need a summer 
job, try working on a farm. 

That is the advice of Semetary of Labor Wirtz, Secretary of agriculture 
Freeman, and Chairman van Musial of the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness. 

The top government officials and some of the nation's outstanding ath- 
letes jointly announced an a-TEAM (athletes in Temporary Employment as agricul- 
‘tural Manpower) project designed to provide employment for high school boys 
who:would like to work in the fruit groves and harvest fields during summer 

vacation. 

Here's how Secretay Wirtz summarized the project's purpose:"There are 
going to be hundreds of thousands of high school students looking for work 
this summer, and fruit and vegetable growers are going to be needing workers," 
Veteran pitcher Warren Spahn, record-breaking football back Jim Brown, and 
1960 Olympic decathlon champion Rafer Johnson are among those of an advisory 
Committee who joined the government officials in anncuncing the project. 

Other members of the Committceinclude Bob Mathias, ara Parseghian, 
Mickey Nantle, Bob Richards, Joe Namath, Sandy Koufax, Red Auerbach, John 
Huarte, and Clifford B. Fagan. * 

"Farm Work Builds Men" is the slogan of ‘those athletes who will boost 
the program in personal’ appearances throughout the country. 

Secretary Wirtz said that the students--most of them sports-minded=-- will 
be. recruited through their high schools and will work in "a-TEAMS" of 20- 
31 boys under the: supervision of teachers and coaches. He hopes to recruit 
15,000 to 25,000 students. 

The project is a part of a large recruitment program Secretary Wirtz 
initiated to fill. shortages of farm labor since the expiration last December 
31 of .a progtam for importing, Mexiean braceros. 

Wirtz emphasized that "the boys' interests come first" in the 4-TEaM 
project. He said they will be under responsible supervision, willbe pro- 
vided with good housing, and food and will earn $1.15 to $1.40 per hour. 

The program is aimed at students on vacation, not schoal dropouts, the 
Secretary of Labor emphasized. 

e said boys in the program will work within 350 miles of their homes. 

High School students interested in summer farm work should get in touch 
with their high school principals. For more detailed information, high 
school pringipals may contact their local Employment Service Offices: or 
write to'the U.S. Department of Labor, Farm Labor Service, Washingtm D.C., 
20210. 

"The work is hard,"Wirtz said, "but it's the kind of work this country 
grew up on, and it's a good way to invest a summer." 

The program will start in 16 states-- Utah, Florida, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Texas, New Mexico, Massachusetts, Monéana, Michigan, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, PEEEene and California. 


%* Ed. Note: Diligent research has failed to unearth Cliffora B. Fagants 
claim to athletic fame. Is it conceivable that someone in the Depart- 
ment of Labor's public relations apparatus has a sense of humor? 


2. Second Inning ~1?- 

Effective April 1, 1965, Secretary of Labor Wirtz required all growers who 
thought they might at some future date apply for braceros to begin offering 
domestic workers $1.0 an hour, or the piece rate equivalent. In addition, 
such growers were supposed to offer other attractions, such as a contractual 
guarantee of three-quarters employment, transportation, free housing, the 
right of representation, and so forth. These requirements were widely ig+.. 
nored, as reported.in FaRM LABOR, Volume III, Number 1, page 21. In time, 
the evasions played a significant part in the outcome of the A-Team game. 
But substantially the most important source of confusion was created by the 
Department of Labor itself, which seemed unable«to decide whether or not the 
$1.40 an hour guarantee would apply to youths and youthesses. 


_. The following telegram was sent by Glenn Brockway, regional director of 
the Department of Labor, to albert Tieburg, California director of employment, 
presumably after clearance from Washington, D.C. When school was out, andthe: 
weekend employment referred to in this telegram gave way to full-time employment, 
there was almcst universal confusion as to policy. ua-Teams were recruited with 
the understanding that the $1.0 an hour guarantee would apply throughout thé ~ 
season. Grcwers understood that it would not. 


Re telephone conversation 5/13, Saturday and Sunday weekend only employ- 
ment of youths and others in the strawberry harvest in Monterey County. 


In accordance with authority extended to me by Robert C. Goodwin, the 
following wage policies are authorized for the above group of workers 
only. 


For ,in school youths through age 18, who make themselves available 

for Saturday and/or Sunday employment in the Monterey County srawberry 
fields, and when, employed at piece rates,are to receive what they earn at 
such piece rates. Piece rate earnings guarantees are waived. For high 
school, junior college or college youths, or other adults over 18 years 

of age, who volunteer for Saturday and Sunday employment only, payment of 
piece rate guarantees shall be made, unless. such workers voluntarily sign 
waivers which indicate their unwillingness or inability to work with normal 
speed or effectiveness, and waive thereby the piece rate-earnings guarantees, 
Those in this group who sign such waivers, shall recive what they éGarn 

at the Piece rates paid. 


As indicated yesterday (5/12) this authority is limited to'this particular 
crop, and for such duration as the "save thec.rop corps" is functioning 
for such weekend employment. With the conclusion of the-school--year, 

we will together reassess the above policy, and will make such amendments 
or revisions as may appear desirable and necessary. 


3. Third Inning 


Telegeam from Governor Edmund G. Brown to Secretary Wirtz, June 10, 1965: 

"In answer to your telegram of June 8, requesting a report on California's 
intentions to use Department of Labor 4-Teams and other domestic agricultural 
workers from states west of the Mississippi, I have today been assured by 
nearly all major California farm productim organizations that it is therr 
intention to use such workers and they will fully cooperate with your depart- 
ment and the Farm Placement Service in recruiting the workers. <:: We support 
the program.and think it has great merit and possibilities. 


ef ee 
). Feu rth Inning 


Sacramento Bee, June 18, 1965: 

The State Department of Employment of in Stockton has given two 
A-Teams -totaling 70 high school students from Texas an A for their work in 
Agriculture..... 


‘Sacramento Bee, June 18, 1965: 

+e-5ince Tuesday three student groups recryited from sete Mexico quit(in the 
Salinas Valley) in disputes over wages. One youngster said he could not make more 
tHan $11 for a 0 hour: week.... 

Fifteen Wichita,;.Kan., high school boys marched on city hall in King City... 
and. told the. mayor they faced being stranded in California unless they accepted 
what foes called unacceptable wage terms. The boys (were) sees es carrots 


e Carl doseph Maggio farm.. Taylo oup's okesman, said... 
Hates Gerke three age Sek ek eee Brora icin Patt we owe Hageio money 


eeeand the food is slop." 
5. Fifth Inning 
Los Angeles Times, June 22, 1965: 
Some 200 college youths...left Monday for the agricultural fields of Ventura 
and Santa Barbara Counties to replace foreign workers. Officials of. the Los 
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Southern California fields. 
At least two grower representatives...were enthusiastic about the college 
youths. 


Los‘Angeles Times, June 2h, 1965: 

More than 100 youths who were promised farm jobs were refused work Wednesday, 
adding to the mounting problem of surplus agricultural laborers. ....The Santa 
Barbara Farm Labor assn., a growers orfanization, had canceled its order for... 
college age youths to pick citrus. ....All the youths expressed bitterness and 
disappointment. 


6. Sixth Inning 


San Fransisco, Examiner, June 25, 1965: 

Thirty-seven Negro teen-aged boys and girls, most of them veterans of the 
Selma-to-Montgomery, ala., civil rights march, have quit their {jobs in a labor 
dispute with Salinas Strawberries. 


San Fransisco Examiner,June 25, 1965 


The Council of California Growers complained yesterday that President 
Johnson's "A=Team" program had sent non-atheletie high school boys to work 
on: falifornia farms. O.W. Fillerup...said growers led to believe that they would 
get "carefully selectec athletes 16 to 18 years old sine physically conditioned 
for farm work through games and exercise.. ....about 200 youths have gone'‘home -- 
"disillusioned when they discovered that growers would expect a man's work for 
a man's pay. 


7. Seventh Inning 


Chula Vista Star News, July 6, .1965% 

(San Diego) area students working as farm laborers.in melon fields ‘near 
Blythe.have been laid off -- the first "-Team workers to be fired before the end 
of their contract since the government program began last month... 


ge Cae 


Jake Cayian, owner of the 500-acre melon farm the boys were working, said 
they were laid off because they "sat down and refused to work..." But Gerald 
Smith, ,stabe farm labor placement office manager in Blythe said it was because 
Cayian is "burnéd’ up at the law banning braceros." ... 

The youth were...averaging a llj-hour day.... 

After the (San Diego ) boys were terminated, Cayiati brought in a.crew of 
Green-card Mexican laborers:-from Mexicali to comple te his harvest. 


8. Eighth ‘ae ie 


Monterey Bay Labor News, June 2h, 1965: 


The voices of children rang out in the crowded meeting hall of’ the Labor 

‘Temple (in. Salinas) last Wednesday afternoon,as astonished business agents and 
secretaries of the Local Unions gathered in the doorway. ._The kids told wirh 
anger and indignation of mistreatment they had suffered that ores in the 
fields of the world's largest’ strawberry grower... 

They: told, of...+being assigned to strip fields already picked’ ovér <ABy 
braceros, not at $1.0 an hour ‘as promised, but at a piece-rate of $1 a crate, and 
told of being fired and chased out ofthe fields without be sing paid. Most of 

‘the: group of more.,than 200 boys and girls, they said, were ‘hot’ given: bus. trans- 
portation and:had to walk back to town. 

That .afternoon there were more than 200 names on a signup sheet asking the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO,- to y SEE eae them. Average 
age, 15...,This is the first time, so far:as is known, that a group of youngsters 
has asked for farm labor union membership’: The: only earlier. instance we know 

; of was’ the: organization of city youngsters into a newsboys union. ae 
A boy said..."I worked 8 hours Tuesday, got three and a half crates. I can 
pick two crates an hour in a good firld." 
e "The sanitation problem is terrible," said Ken McDonald, 19, who chaired 
the meeting. "Toilets are just filthy stinking holes, in the. ground; right 
among ‘the berries. And they’ only drinking water. comes from a road sprinkling 
truck i! seese 

"All we need to do is. stick together, "MeDonald said. . "We have to keep in 
touch with each other and not split’ tp... 

I wish all their parents and all the tired old mers’ in the labor movement 
had been at that meeting. It would have lifted their hearts...) sThére was a 
flashing vitality in most of these youngsters. Eager for work but firmly insist- 
ing on decent pay and conditions; they were right. then discovering that basic 
necessity, organization. In one of life's best classrooms , a union hall. No 
union ever had honorary members: moré Geserving of honor .,., 


Monterey Bay Labor News, July 8, 1965 : 

State Employment Director Albert Tieburg has decided it was "not a valid 

labor dispute," when, on June 16, 200 younsters "sat down" ‘in protest against workéni; 
ing conditions and were fired and chased from the fields.of Salinas Strawberries, 
Inc. Tieburg has dedided that the Agricultural Workers, Organizing Committee, 
AFL-CIO, was "not involved" in the "invalid dispute." No: "written agreement." 


(ED. NOTE: If the dispute had been ruled "valid", Salinas Strawberries 
would have been ineligible to receive workers, either foreign or domestic, through 


the state-federal farmpplacement syst’. .) 
9. Ninth Inning 


Tune in next month, fans, for the outcome of this and’ other exciting contests 
in our national pastime. 


interested citizens in a farm labor 
¢ rea, under the direction of trained 
social stientists. Reproduced by permission. 
WILL AMERICANS DO FARM TABOR? 
Introduction and background 
Often, when issues which have been long ignored become matters of general 
public discussion, debate swings around conflicting statements regarding public 
opinion and public behavior, Opposing.sides on an issue bolster their arguments 
with assumptions about what "the people" will or will not do, will or will not stand 
for, or do or do not believe, 


One such issue currently in political focus is the bracero farm-labor question, 
Two aspects of public opinion often are implicitly or expltcitly brought into ‘debate 
on this question, One aspect is whether or not American unemployed are willing to 
perform agricultural field labor... A second is whether the use of the imported labor 
in agricultural field work is favored by the public, These aspects of the agricultural 
field labor question were examined in a systematic canvas of two voting precincts 
conducted in Seaside, California on 24 April 1965, 


The canvassers worked with a printed questionnaire schedule which was drawn 
up under the following set of presumptions: 


1, The agricultural industry in the €alinas Valley requires a substantial labor 
force for field work which must be’responsive to fluctuations in demand for labor at 
times of short time frames and extended geographic distances, Further, this labor 
force must be available to the agricultural industry at a wage rate and with sufficient 
skills to. permit economic operation, 

ee : 


2, Members of the agricultural field labor force in turn require wages which 
provide adequate family sustenance on a weekly basis. In addition, members of the 
agricultural field labor force would require’a sufficient‘ number of weeks of work 
per year within a specified geographic area so that their families could be maintained 
off relief in a fixed homesite and within a regular school system, Finally, the 
management of the agricultural field labor force should be such that temporal or 
geographic fluctuations in grower labor demands should be rapidly transmitted to 
members of the labor force so that workers would need spend minimal time seeking 
out employers, 


3. The tax payer is a third interested party in any future arrangements for a 
stable agricultural field labor force in Monterey County and the Salinas Valley, From 
the viewpoint of minimizing relief roles, it is important that present unemployed in 
Monterey County urban areas be encouraged to enter the agricultural field labor force 
and to acquire necessary skills to become effective workers, In this way, an effec- 
tive relationship between the urban workers and the representatives of the. grower... 
industry may emerge on.a stable basis so that the urban workers will have less need 

_to resort to, relief roles, Accordingiy, it is important that agricultural field labor | 
force arrangements be such as to make it easy for the urban worker to enter into 
field.work, to acquire needed skills, and to find a satisfactory amount of work on a 

_ continuing basis, 


Procedure 


It was in line with these presumptions that the two questions in the second 
paragraph of this paper were explored in the canvas. The two precincts canvased 
Seaside precincts 2 and 26) are characterized by lying largely between two longi- 
tudinal avenues rynning through the midst of residential Seaside, These two avenues 
(Mingo and LaSalle) are transected by a large number of side streets, not all of which 
., extend from the one avenue right through to the other.: With the limited interviewing 
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capacities and time allowed for the canvas, we could not suppose that 
all of the approximately 700 households in the two precincts would be 
reached. Accordingly, those streets not extending all the way from 
Mingo Avenue to LaSalle were arbitrarily eliminated from the canvas. 
Canvassing of the streets remaining: in sample. was. arranged to begin at 
Mingo Avenue and to proceed systematically house to house until the 
next block was reached. A minimum of 14 completed interviews on each of 
‘the eight streets canvassed was specified.as a requirement. The can- 
vassers were instructed to continue with house to house canvassing un- 
til at least 14 cases were obtained or until at least one block on both 
side of the street in question was completely canvassed, whichever oc-~ 
cured later. Thus while in most cases only one block extending north 
_from Mingo Avenue was examined in each street in question, there were 

a few cases where PanYRPESte | extended two or even thréé blocks north 

of Mingo Avenue to La Salle Avenue until the minimum of 14 cases per 
street was obtained. 

A total of nine interviewers canvassed the eight streets coming 
under the specified criteria that they ran between Mingo and LaSalle 
Avenues in Seaside and that they lay only within the second or twenty- 
sixth precincts. The investigators attempted to reach a total of 272 
addresses listed in the street directory for Seaside and running north 
from Mingo Avenue. A total of 159, or 58.5% of attempted contacts re- 
sulted in completed interviews of residents’ families. 


Results 


_ .The question was asked, “Are you or any member of your family look- 
ing for work or employment now, or in the summer months?” Respondents . 
in 39% of the 159 homes contacted responded in the affirmative. It is 
from these ‘estimated two’ out of five of the Seaside homes visited that 
we could expect to find urban residents who might be interested in 
field agricultural labor. In contrast with the more than fifty percent 
of families not looking for work who had lived in Seaside three years 
or more, some two out of three of this potential labor force had lived 
in Seaside for less than three years. Thus we see that, despite the 
fact that those not lookigg for work included many transitory military 
families, the not-looking-for-work group were characterized by consi- 
derably more residential stability than were the looking-for-work group. 

The question was asked, "From what you’ve seen living in Seaside, 
what do you think of the employme sent picture here on the Monterey Pen- 
insula? Among the total of 159 respondent households, 31% indicated 
they viewed the employment picture as good or fair, while 52% felt that 
the employment situation in the Monterey Peninsula was poor or bad. 

As might be expected, those who indicated some interest in the possi- 
bility of employment were more pessimistic than those who were not look- 
ing for employment either now or in the summer. Pertinent data are 
shown in Table 1. ‘Two out of three of those looking for work thought 
that the local employment situation was poor, while among those not 
looking for work only slightly more than a third thought the local sit- 
uation poor. 


ABLE. 1 


Employment Picture «an 
Monterey Peninsula 


Looking for Don’t Know 
Work or 2 or 
No Answer 


—— rane neers 


A comparable response pattern emerged from the asking of the question, 
"Do you happen to favor braceros working in the field of Monterey County, 
orare you opposed to this program?” In response to a previous question, 
23 respondents from among the total of 159 indicated that they did not 
know what a bracero is or what the bracero program is about. Of the re- 
maining 136 respondents, 43 (or 32%) indicated they favored the bracero 
program; twenty-nine (or 21%) were neutral; and 56 (or 41%) indicated op- 
position to the bracero Program. Eight respondents could decide on no an- 
swer or did not answer the question. As is shown in Table 2A, a break. 
down of these figures in terms of whether or not the respondent's family 
included members seeking work revealed no important differences in attitudes 
toward the bracero. program than among those looking for:work and those not 
looking for work, However, examination of responses on the bracero ques- 
tion broken by persons’ views on the local work Situation, as shown in 
Table 2B, reveals. a different pattern. Those who feel the local situation 
is poor or bad are distinctly more opposed to the bracero program than are 
those who feel that the local work situation is good or fair. (See Tables 
2A and 2B at top of following page). 

Respondents in families having members possibly looking for work 
were asked whethor they had ever considered agricultural work either in 
Monterey County or elsewhere, Half of the 65 respondents in this group in. 
dicated that either they had-done agricultural work or they might be in- 
terested in doing so3 the other half responded negatively or expressed no 
comment. Both of these two half-groups were then asked what wages they 
would require if they were to go to work in the agricultural fields. Those 
who had some experience in field work or who indicated interest in this 
kind of work gave an average estimate of $1.73 as the return they would re- 
quire on the average for field work assuming that they were not paid for 
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Attitudes Toward. Bracero 
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or 
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travel time. In contrast, whose who hadnot:previously considered field 
work gave a corresponding figure of $1.93 (that is, .20 more). Thus 
thosé:.more: interested iin agricultural. work expressed 2: somewhat'-more real- 
istic estimate of the remuneration they could practically’ require. Sub- 
sequently, these same respondents were asked what would be the least wage 
they’ would expect to get for ‘working in the fields, assuming that they 
were paid for travel time and that other side aspects of working conditions 
in the fields were improved. With these qualifications, the estimate of 
respondents interestec field work dropped by $ .12 to $1.61, while the 
estimate of those not praia interested in agricultural field work 
dropped $17 Pomoleanroe 

The 65 OBPPEASREE sae e families had members who were looking for 
work also were asked how/job-seckers might be willing to travel’-to the 
fields and whether or not: they would wish to work: ohly on a daily basis, 
:or whether they would be willing to go out to more distant locations for 
as long as:a week at a time. About three out of five of the 65 respondents 


gave definite answers to these questions, and among these the considerable 
majority indicated that they did not favor travel more than one hours dis- 
tance to.work on a daily basis. However, about 20 percent of these re- 
spondents did say they or their family members would be Willing to travel 
as long as two or three hours each way to work on-a daily basis. Simi- 

- Larly, most of these respondents indicated that they or their family mem- 
bers would be interested in work only on a daily basis, returning to their 
home each night; however a large minority favored the opposite extreme, 
that is, going out to the fields on a more extended basis and not return- 
ing--to- their homes ‘more often than once a week, The great majority of 
these 65 respondents indicated no interest in family housing to be pro- 
vided for themselves and their family; rather, they much preferred their 
families to stay at a fixed (home) location while job-seekers in the. fami- 
--lies--ranged: about geographically depending on field work demands. 

As most of these respondents were not familiar personally with agri- 
cultural field work, they had few definite suggestions on improving work- 
ing conditions in the field. The one point about which there appeared to 
be some consensus was that the housing conditions for those-workers who 
“Stayed out for more than one day required improvement in terms of cleanli- 
ness. 


Discussion 


the results of the canvas described in the previous paragraph should 
be considered only with certain qualifications in mind. The sample 


taken probably can be considered representative of families living on 
streets in the Seaside precincts studied other than those which were in- 
cluded in the canvas. However, the two precincts studied cannot be con- 
Sidered statistically representative of Seaside as a whole or of the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, insofar as the two precincts probably include a somewhat 
larger portion of lower income housing than characterizes the whole of 
Seaside or the Peninsula. In addition, the only families included in this 
canvas were those who had at least one member at home during the day the 
canvas was conducted (namely, Saturday, 24 April 1965); however, other’ 
“studies indicate that no marked differences in results could be expected 
if the missing families were subsequently interviewed in a follow-up can- 
vas on some succeeding day or evening. The two precincts studied were 
heterogenous in terms of race and occupation; a considerable proportion 

of respondents were of military families. Again, these attributes are not 
typical of all Seaside areas or of the Monterey Peninsula. Differences 
among respondent sub-groups noted in the preceding discussion of results 
were not tested for statistical reliability; however, many of those pointed 
up are of a difference which is likely to be reliable under standard sta- 
tistical tests. 

All data emerging from this canvas should be qualified by the fact 
that they are verbal rather than behavioral. Just because a person says 
that he has worked in the fields or is interested in working in the fields 
does not mean that he in fact has or is, or in fact that he would join a 
field labor force if given the opportunity. On the other hand, those in- 
dicating no interest in field labor work might in fact enter the field 
labor force in some numbers if appropriate arrangements were made. It is 
clear that at least a substantial minority of these urban families inter. 


viewed having members on the job market could be expected to enter the 
agricultural field force under appropriate conditions. 


Conclusion 


Attitudes toward the bracero question were balanced slightly toward 
opposition, with a substantial minority having no opinion on this matter. 
While families having members looking for work viewed the local employ- 
ment situation as -poor, nevertheless they were not more opposed to the 
bracero question than were those families not having members looking for 
work. On the other hand, those persons, employed: or not, who regarded 
the work situation Jocaliy as poor did tend to be considerably more op-_ 
posed to the bracero program than were those who took a more optimistic 
view about the local work situation. 


Most of those people who indicated that they or their family members 
might be looking. for work said that they would be interested in doing some 
field work. Average wages that they expected ranged: about $1.75 an hour. 
Most workers did not want Seapel. of more than one, hour,: although many 
expressed willingness. for stays as long as a week away from home, al- 
though not with their family. About the only major objection to field 
work, other than it is difficult, was the relative. uncleanliness of the 
worker housing facilities vrovid 


find 


From. "Editorially Speaking," by Jack Pickett, California Farmer, July 17, 


"Being of open mind, and practically without prejudice, we nevertheless 
have certain suspicions. One of these suspicions has been confirmed. We 
contend that our unemployhent figures are phony and this three dollar bill 
we are being handed about unemployment has a great bearing on the supplemental 
farm labor pjpcture. : 

"Did you know that the U.S. is one of the few industrialized nations 
that does not keep statistics on job vacancies? This is somewhat the oppo- 
site of unemployment. Well, the Department of Labor asked for a budget ap- 
propriation of $2;830,000 to make a major study of job vacancies. The 
AFL-CIO very effectively killed that portion of their appropriation. Why? 
Because the AFL-CIO fears conservatives may belittle the level of unemploy- 
ment and in this way interfere with the government's handouts... 

"The vicious hierarchy of the unions tries to sell the idea that un- 
employment is due to insufficient demand for. goods and services. ... The 
stupid AFL-CIO will not allow a study to be made of the question. ... 

We. in agriculture, in this State especially, have a big job vacancy 
rate and we.feel sure‘ that if the narpow-minded union chiefs would allow 
the light of truth to shine in on this problema new intelligence would 
light the way to our agricultural supplenental .labor problem. * * * 

"The way. we look at it, there is no unemployment in the United 
States. ... Are you listening, Mr. Wirtz? Do you still think agriculture 
has the. duty to solve an unemployment problem: that does not exist?" 


. NOTES FROM. THE SAN JOAQUIN VaLLEY 
By Wendy Goepel 


---Valley radio stations cater’ to their audiences. At 1:30 farm workers rise; 
from 4:30-6:00, the stations play plantive Mexican ballads. At 6:00, the farmer 
rises and the day's commodity markets are previewed. at 7:30, the first mention 
of Viet Nam and the "outside world" is made for the rest of us. 


~--Libraries and local Bank of America branches are counted among the American 
Farm Bureau Federation's one and a kalf million"members". 


---A Puerto Rican father of five in Lamont says there are two melon pickers 
for every job. There have never been as many in-migrants in Lamont as this 
year; the word about jobs has gotten around so far that there are no full jobs 
for anyone, last year, 98.6% of the canteloupes in Kern were harvested by 
braceros. The Braceros were required to carry sacks on their backs and pick 
into the sacks until they wéighed about 60 pounds. This year, the local Farm 
Placement office agrees that there is no need for supplemental labor. The 
domestics are permitted to form a human chain and pass the melons from picker 
to picker and on to the end of the row where they are placed right into a box. 
A simple change in the-picking system permits more people to bedome physically 
capable of doing this kind of labor. It took the end of the bracero to introduce 
this system. 


---A Mexican American father of nine in Corcoran says he and his family have 
had three good days! work this summer. They were hired for a three day job 

at $2.00 per hour and with eight workers, working half days, they earned $90 

a day. $270 later, the field was finished. What to do now, he asks. The 
early summer work is all finished; nothing more aroundduntil mid-August. All 
these children sitting around wasting a summer. He wants to wait for the work. 
His wife insist on going to the coast. They send out a feeler. The message 
comes back: no family housing. The choice, then, is to sit and do nothing 

or go to the coast and camp in an apricot orchard. They left yesterday. 


---A Negro woman in Fresno reprts her best job for the year has been herding 
geese. The geese, she explains, are used in West Fresno County to thin young 
sugar beets. Her job is to get the geese out in the field in the morning, 
water them three times during the day, keep them from leaving the field, 

and then bed them down at night. Federal law requires people-type workers 
who thin beets to be paid $1.25 per hour, and that's not chicken feed. 


---The outdoor advertising lobby informs us that billboards help keep long 
distance drivers alert and, implicitly, reduce accident rates. Among the 
enervating ads we have seen on California highways recently are the following: 
Pat Brown for Governor(1962); Tedion and Thiodan--for a better harvest; Food is 
Cheap, Thanks to Growers, Packers, and Retail Stores. A Public Service by Foster 
and Kleiser";"Farm Workers are Welcome in Stanislaus County. Growers Harvesting 
Committee, Modesto"; and "Did you know that California Agriculture Produces 

4.34 of the Nations's Vegetables?" 


--At least two farm workers have been "disciplined" for not working diligently 
enpugh. Two months ago, a Fresno worker was shot by his contractor while 
working in the field; last week, a Kings County workerewas stabbed by his con- 
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tractor. In neither case was the contractor arrested or even picked up by local 
authorities. 


---Friends of Father Ralph Duggan welcome his return to St. Gertrude}'s Parish, 
Stockton. Father Duggan has returned after several years! service with the 
Bishop's Committee for the Spanish-Speaking in Chicago. His address: St. 
Linus Church, 26) So. "B" Streét, Stockton. 

---Trust territory workers loom on the horizon as a new version of imported 
contract labor. They are exempt from quotas, "adverse affect" determinations, 
and other safeguards. .A planeload of Guamian workers was fhown into Salinas 
Valley in May. Some two hundred Puerto Rican workers were flown in by Santa 
Maria's Valley Farm Housing, Inc., in spite of protests from Citizens for Farm 
Labor and organized labor about their detrimental effect on local wages in 196). 
Last year's Puerto Ricans came from San Juan; this year, the recruiters headed 
for smaller cities and rural areas and recruited workers who had not read last 
summer's San Juan newspaper accounts of poor wages, transportation and living 
arrangements provided in Santa Maria. One of the Puerto Ricans, who sent his 
first two pay stubs on to Governor Brown, had netted $11 and $1) during his 
first two weeks on the job. The Puerto Ricans are housed in a barrack which 
flies three flags, at equad height, on its roof--the flags of the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Mexico. Brotherhood stops there. Contract trust 
territory workers are in reality indentured servants. In order to earn a 
return plane ticket, they must complete 5-8 months work; efforts to assure that 
their contract provisions are enforced may lead to a workers! being fired-- 

a costly mistake. 


---At least 9 student groups are spending this summer among farm workers$ 
there is unfortunately little communication among the 9 groups. themselves. 
Summer tasks range from washing babies to picking fruit, from teaching 
English to learning to make out ina Mexican bar. 


Summer groups, and locations, are: 

~Student Committee for agricultural Labor, University of California, Berkeley: 
Tulare County, community organiaation and field work program. 

-UCLa-Tutes, U.C.L.A.: tutorial program in Sunset Camp, Lamont, Kern County. 
-Episcopal Church tutorial program: Terminous, San Joaquin County. 

SStudent Medical Conference Migrant Program, U.S.C. and L.A. College School of 
Nursing: San Luis Obispo, Kern, Kings, Tulare and Fresno Counties, work~ 
experience program in health. 

-Sacramento State College agriculture Committee: community organization and 
program staff for programs in Kern, Fresno, Stanaslaus, San Joaquin, Santa 
Barbara, Salinas and Sutter-Yuba Counties. 

-American Friends Service Committee, San Francisco: tutorial program at the 
Linnell Camp in Visalia, Tulare County. 

-California Migrant Ministry: program aides and community workers in Kern, 
Tulare, Fresno, Kings and Stanislaus Counties. 

-~Garces High School Catholic Student Project: tutorials in three areas of 
Kern County. ; 

~Stiles Hall, Berkeley Y.M.C.A.3; summer tutorial in Richland Camp, Yuba 

City, Sutter County. 


---Cesar Chavez, President of the Farm Workers association, is ill with a 
serious chest ailment. Friends of Cesar and of the FWA are urged to send 
contributions to P.O. Box 89), Delano. 


From the Visalia Times-Delta, May 22, 1965: 


PICKETS MARCH AGAINST RENT HIKES 


"Tulare County Housing Authority Chairman R.D.Dewhirst yesterday told pro- 
testing Linnell and Woodville Farm labor Center renters that md they been 
working instead of attending the meeting they would have made more money than 
a proposed rent increase at the two centers will cost them. 

"Dewhirst's statement was made at the monthly meeting of the housing 
aubhotity as upwards of 125 persons, many of whom had greeted the directors with 
signs of protest and a picket line outside the meeting place, crowded into the 
tiny meeting room-and into adjoining offices and hallways as their spokesmen 
sought to persuade the housing authotity directors to set aside the rent in- 
creases due to go into effect June 1." 

"One of the spokesmen, Gilbert Padillo (sic) of Woodville, demanded that the 
camps be turned over to the renters if the housing authority couldn't operate on 
existing rents. Padillo told the directors that authority executive director 
Ferris R. Sherman had once id the renters could have the camps. "Nww we'll 
take them," Padillo added TI brought a response from Dewhirst that Sheiman 
wasn't serious when he had ska that. Dewhirst added that a little rent increase 
isn't going to hurt anybody.! 

"0 .W.Fahmey, executive director of the Tulare County Farmer's Aassn., said 
that he was not at the meeting to raise a strnng objection to the rent increase, 
which he understood amounted to about 0 per cent, but to learn why the increase 
was necessary. He declared that the increase would create a hardship on farm 
workers and would hurt the local farm labor supply."* * * x 

"Jim Drake of Porterville, appearing on behalf of the renters, said a rent 
increase would force many renters to move from the farm centers. He said 
"Sherman doesn't care if they do move, but we don't want them to become migrants 
again." "ye x + 

"Drake accused the directoss of perpetuating substandard housing in the 
county by raising the rent on what they admit is substandard housing. This 
rent raise gives everyone in the county with substandard housing the right to 
raise their rent, he charged."* « * 

"Chairman Dewhirst replied that the renters ‘would be notified of the direc- 
tors'“decision. "Everyone should go back and be satisfied we are trying to do 
a good job’ for the county," he concluded.” 
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ED. NOTE: On Friday, July 16, a protest mrch was held over a six-mile 
route, from the Linnell Camp to a hall in Visalia where the Housing authority 
was supposed to meet. The Housing Authority called off its meeting, on the 
pretext that it was unable to raise a quorum. The march was held, nonethe- 
less. An estimated 350 people took part, including representatives of Citi- 
zens for Farm Labor and many other organizations. The march ended with a 
rally at which Paul Jacobs was the principal speaker. 

As of this writing, the major tactic of the rent protest is to withhold 
payment of rent to the Housing authority and place it in a kind of escrow, to 
be released if and when the Housing Authority reconsiders its policies. 

There have been no evictions to date. 

We hope to carry additional information about this form of farm worker 

organization in coming issues of FARM LABOR. 


CITIZENS FOR FARM LABOR 


Henry anderson Joan London 
Arthur Brunwasse Kathy Lynch 
Robert Callagy Bennett Mann 

Anne Draper Robert Mang 

Wendy Go Elizabeth Schorske 


Dorothy Kauffman Tom Watts 


Citizens for Farm Labor, 
PO ei BOR sy 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. (Membership 
includes a subscription to FaRM LaBOR. Rates: Individual, $5 per year; 
Couple, $7.50; Organizatio, $10.) 


I would like a subscription to FARM LABOR magazine. ($3 for twelve issues) 
I would like further information. 


help CFL by: Office work ___.. Research 


et 


_.. Financial help 


Public speaking Writing Names of other contacts 


My particular interests in the farm labor field: 
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Name: Address: 
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BULK RATE 


